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SCIENCE AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 
s well known that science plays a 
smaller part in liberal education in 
an colleges and universities at pres- 
in the humanities. An analysis of 

tion seems to indicate that this is 

Ine to any unfitness of the sciences 

lves, but rather to the manner in 
thev are taught. 

has been much readjustment of 

onal values during the last few 

s. Public opinion has tended to shift 

m one point of view to another, but has 

tered largely on two main ideas—voca- 

training and liberal education. In 

of the great emphasis placed on the 

rmer, the latter has held its own. The 

eclaration of some vocational enthusiasts 

t colleges of liberal arts no longer have 

ny exeuse for existence has not been justi- 

by experience. Liberal education is 

till in demand, though our ideas of what 

liberal education should do for the young 

an or young woman have broadened a 

good deal. 

The statement that education should fit 

i person to the environment in which he 

sto live and at the same time give him a 

lesire to change that environment in the 

direction of the ideal expresses the general 
of liberal education that is in the 
minds of many people at the present time. 

The publie seem to be thinking a good deal 

about the kind of education that will fit an 

ndividual to be a good citizen and a useful 
member of society, and to make efficient 
ise of his leisure for his own pleasure and 
the good of his community. 

The large demand for liberal education 
leads to the question of what subjects shall 





be selected in college and university, 
means of getting this education. The 
dent faces the question of the choice 
major subject in which he will take a con 
siderable number of courses and also the 
choice of several other subjects in which he 
will take a smaller number of courses. Shall 
his major subject be in the field of natural 
science, of history, of literature, of eco 
nomics, of philosophy, of social science? 
What fields shall he elect also as those with 
which he is to get some general acquaint 
ance by taking, in each, two or three 
courses, constituting in each subject per- 
haps one tenth or one twentieth of his 
whole college course ? 

Why is it that physical and biological 
science is much less elected as a part of 
liberal education than are liberal arts sub- 
jects? Why do so many students major in 
such subjects as history, philosophy, Eng- 
lish or French in the course of their efforts 
to become liberally educated, while so few 
use chemistry, physics, zoology, botany or 
geology as the major part of such a course’? 
Why it is that far the larger number of 
college and university students who take 
courses in observational and experimental 
science do so for one of two reasons 
either because they must do so or in order 
to meet the requirements for the degree as 
laid down by the faculty, or because they 
expect, either in teaching or in some phase 
of industrial activity, to make use of the 
knowledge thus obtained? Why is it that 
science appeals to students as being good to 
teach to others, or as being useful in a prac- 
tical way in making their living, but that 
its appeal to them as a means of culture is 
much less than that of liberal arts subjects? 
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It is evident that there are three factors 
in this situation—the seiences themselves, 
the students and the methods of instrue- 


tion in use. So far as the content of the 


various sciences is concerned, there is in 
any one of them a great abundance of ma- 


The 


value of science in training for citizenship 


terial well suited to liberal training. 


by getting the student into the habit of 
determining so far as possible all of the 
facts that 
their relative value is and then using these 


bear on a situation and what 
facts as a basis of arriving at the truth in- 
dependently of his personal prejudices; in 
making better citizens through an under- 
standing of the problems of sanitation and 
of civie duty in connection with them; in 
bringing light to bear on social problems 
through an undérstanding of the facts 
about heredity and environment; in de- 
veloping his ethical nature by inculeating a 
regard for truth as truth; and in contribut- 
ing to his ability to enjoy the objects and 
phenomena of nature, are among the things 
that make it evident that well 


suited to play a large part in liberal eduea- 


science Is 
tion. It may be safely assumed that the 
first of the three factors mentioned above 
is not the limiting one in the present sit- 
uation. 

So far as the second factor is concerned 
the student is, of course, the limiting faec- 
tor. No matter how suitable the content of 
the subject or how excellent the methods 
of instruction, the part played by science in 
liberal education is limited unless 
students take the 
electives rather than as requirements. 

There are undoubtedly several causes 
that tend 
electing courses in natural science. It is 
possible that the tendency to hold to the 
traditional may be one factor in causing 


very 


courses in sciences as 


to discourage students from 


the student to elect liberal arts subjects 
rather than science, though it does not seem 
that college and university students are so 
reverential toward traditions that this can 


play any very large part. It is said that 
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some students come to college y 
ated notions of the eccentricities 
tists or with the mistaken notion 
field of science is quite remote tf 
periences of daily life. This ma) 
them in some cases to avoid sei 
other cause which is known to 
the line of election in a good 
is the fact that if the student 
arts courses, which commonly meet 
same hour every day, his program js ; 
more satisfactory than if he elects 
courses, where his free time is us 
into on certain days by laborator 

It seems probable, however, that 
uation is to be accounted for lare 
and ady 


basis of information 


on from student to student. This 


mation and advice originate 
riences of students in science cours 
advice to avoid science is often d 
pointed, and where advice is not 
information passed from student to st 
is frequently such as to be even n 
Student p ib] 


than advice. 


largely decides for or against th 


ive 


of any subject, regardless of fa 
ion. We must accept the students 
find them unless we ean find means 
ifving their attitude. 

It is the belief of the writer t 
impressions passed on from st 
student are due largely to the met 
instruction in use in the sciences and t 
where the criticisms are caused by 
of subject matter, they indicate an 
tunate selection of material by the 
tor, and not any lack of suitable mat 
in the subject. If the responsibility 
largely with our methods of instructior 
seems highly desirable to arrive at defint 
conclusions as to just what is wrong 


them. It would be presumptuous to » 


pose that the writer has seen all of t 


the situation, but the fol! 


seem obvious and are proposed fo 


tors in 


sion. 


1. The point of view. Scier 
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arger factor in liberal education 

the instructor is able to see the stu- 

as the important element in the sit- 
ation rather than the subject. Science is 
wh more likely to function in the process 
iheral edueation if we think more about 
to do for the student 
nd jess about presenting a well-rounded 
We sometimes pro- 

ed as if we expected the student to re- 
‘much of the detailed information 


ve are going 


ew of the subject. 


ven him, when we know, of course, that 

rgets most of the facts within a few 

ys after examination time. These things 

hecome only temporary tissue in his mental 

vrowth, if indeed they ever become any- 

ny more than mere superficial excres- 

s, while habits of thought and meth- 

s of doing things are much more likely 

necorporated as more or less perma- 
Tissue, 

s well to enlarge the opportunities 

the student to aequaint himself with 

which 


The success of field 


those phases of science will give 
nleasure in after life. 

rk in geology, botany and zoology, where 
echnical phases of the subjects are frankly 
more in 


Iman interest are presented furnishes an 


enored and those that abound 
stration of this. 

Courses given in this way open up new 
ields of enjoyment in after life. ( The sea- 
shore presents a world of new interest to 
the person whose eyes have been opened by 
field courses in botany and zoology to the 
and animal life found there; or 
whose mind, through the informal associa- 
tion in field work with an instructor who 
looks at the influence of wind and wave, 
ain and snow, and freezing and thawing 
irom the dynamie viewpoint of geology, 


plant 


as been opened to the constant changes 
taking place in the physical character of 
the shore. 


rhe eompound microscope may play a 
‘ess Important part in biological courses if 


WW 


we are thinking more of what we are giv- 
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ing the student that he can enjoy during 
the vears that are to come and less of giv- 
ing him an intimate acquaintance with the 
subject, such as the instructor himself ob- 
tained in his professional training. 

2. The method of approach. 
much more attractive to the student who is 
seeking liberal education if the historical 


Science is 


method of approach is used in each phase 
of the subject than if merely the present 
status of that phase is presented. | If in 
presenting the fact that green plants in 
sunlight manufacture sugars and starches, 
using as raw materials carbon dioxide from 
the air and water from the soil, we bring 
out the fact that we had practically no 
knowledge of this subject until about the 
time of the American 
oxygen was not discovered until about that 


Revolution because 


time, we add much to the general interest 
in that phase of botany. 

The fact that so long as phlogiston chem- 
istry held sway and fire was thought of as 
a material thing, progress in real knowl 
edge of the process of breathing in human 
beings and the process of respiration in 
plants, now known to be the same so far 
as their chemieal nature is concerned, was 
impossible, excites new interest on the part 
A statement of the facts 
about Van Helmont’s first botanical experi- 
ment from which he coneluded that the sub- 


of the student. 


stance of a plant is merely transformed 
water, gives opportunity for the student to 
point out his error in neglecting the at- 
mosphere as a source of carbon, and to say 
why his error was unavoidable considering 
the lack of chemical knowledge at the time. 

We bring out the general truth that all 
plants and all animals are composed of 
cells but often give too little attention to 
the historical phases of this as related to 
the varying degrees of success that at- 
tended the efforts of 
makers. 

The historical relation between alchemy 
and chemistry also offers an interesting op- 


early microscope 
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portunity for historical approach. The old 


vague idea that the baser metals might be 
transmuted into the nobler ones takes on 
new interest in the light of the success of 
recent efforts to secure various forms of 
some well-known elements; efforts which 
have led to the knowledge that there are at 
least five forms of lead agreeing in chem- 
ical but differing in atomic 
weight, to similar discoveries about the con- 


properties, 


stitution of chlorine, magnesium, nickel and 
mereury. The fact that alchemy is in some 
senses the precursor of chemistry is being 
used suecessfully by some teachers in add- 
ing to interest in chemistry among students 
who have no professional interest in the 
subject. The relation between the astrology 
of the ancient times and the astronomy of 
modern times is likewise capable of being 
successfully used. 

All of this suggests, however, the use of 
the historical method in the individual 
sciences rather than an attempt to present 
the history of science as a separate sub- 
ject, unless some knowledge of mathemati- 
cal science and at least one biological science 
and one physical science ean be made a 
prerequisite for the course. The teaching 
of the history of science has found much 
favor among university people during re- 
cent vears, and if the desirable prerequi- 
sites ean be had, it may well form a part of 
liberal education. 

3. Interrelation of the The 
writer has not yet found a class of enter- 
ing freshmen who were not able in the 
course of general discussion to point out 
specifically the interrelation of such sei- 
ences as botany, zoology, physics, chemis- 
try, geology and mathematics, nor has he 
seen such a class that did not take pleasure 
in doing so. 

It is readily brought out that several of 
the processes carried on in plants and ani- 
in their nature, while 
others are physical. Digestion, whether 
in plants or animals, is obviously chemical, 


sciences. 


mals are chemical 
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while ecapillarity such as operates 
movement of water in small interce 
spaces in the leaf of a plant is 
physical. 

A relation between chemistry and biolog 
is readily brought out by an account of +} 
famous controversy between Liebig a, 
Pasteur regarding the cause of the breaking 
up of sugar into aleohol and carbon dioxid. 
in the process which we know as ferment, 
tion. 
ical phenomenon, while Pasteur was equal); 
certain that it was biological. It 
well known that both were right. 
tion is chemical, but it is brought about by 
a substance (enzyme) produced by living 
organisms (yeast). 

Another relation between chemistry ani 
biology is brought out in some of the late 
evidences of evolution whieh have directe 
thinking along new lines. 
this is the similarity in chemical constit 
tion between the body walls (exoskeleton 
of insects, crabs and lobsters, and the ca: 
tilages connected with the internal skeleto: 
of higher animals, including man. A stil 
more striking chemical phenomenon bea: 
ing on the question of what organisms maj 
have been among the earliest living things 
to appear on the earth is the fact that ce 
tain bacteria can derive their energy frou 
oxidizing such substances as iron and sul 
phur. Such an oxidation is simple as com 
pared with the production of energy by the 
oxidation of sugar into carbon dioxide an¢ 
water. While nothing is proved in thew 
examples, it is readily shown that chemi 
try and biology are working together t 
open up interesting lines of thought. 

It is a very teachable fact that truth 
whether it be in regard to the relation be 
tween the gas laws and osmosis or in regard 
to the relative standing of the teams in tl 
American League throughout the season 
is most readily made evident by the use 0! 
curves or graphs. A relation of mathe 
matics to physical and biological science 4» 


An example 





th simple plants. 
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to the more popular subject of 
s here evident. 
ssion quickly brings out the facet 
egetation of any area is partly 
mined by the nature of the soil, and 
consideraation of the origin of 
, in the field of geology. 
lation between botany and zoology 
The 
plants and animals 


teresting field for discussion. 
wns between 
ire so obvious in comparing higher 
nals with higher plants tend to break 

when we compare simple animals 
Any one sees unmis- 
ble distinctions between animals and 
ts when he compares a dog with a dan- 
not 


when he compares an amoeba with a 


yn. but those distinetions are so 


tom 


both of these organisms the indi- 


il is composed of a single cell, vet the 
eba is an animal while the diatom is a 
Locomotion is seen in both, but is 
more conspicuous in the latter than 

» former, though by looking at higher 


ints and higher animals we might get the 


: that the ability to move from place to 


we by its own energy is a distinguishing 


iaracter of animals. The mind that knows 
that the same object can not be a cow in 


‘stage and a tree in another, may find 


. 


ficulty in grasping at onee the fact that 


lime mold is distinetly animal-like in 


» stage and equally plant-like in another. 


1 


this 


ny one who looks at the naked mass of 


toplasm which constitutes the phase of 
organism that eovers decaying wood 


vith its slimy growth sees unmistakable 


ni 


. 


[ + 


nal characters, while any one who sees 


‘when it has produced well-formed erect 


ictures containing spores sees equally 
ive indications that it is plant-like. 

has been well said that the various 
nees are like well-tilled fields, but that 
border lands between them are like 


ence rows, allowed to run to noxious weeds 


‘aich become pests in the fields which we 


is] 
are trying to keep in a good state of culti- 
vation. 

4. The relation of science to other sub- 
jects. It is likewise easy to bring out the 
relation of physical and biological science 
to literature, history, philosophy, economics 
and the social sciences. Freshmen readily 
cite definite instances of such relations if 
there exists in the class room or lecture 
room an atmosphere favorable to diseus 
sion. 

Burroughs in his ‘*Seience and 


essay 
Literature’’ dwells on the relation of the 
scientist and the poet, stating the case in 
substantially these words: *‘The true poet 


and the true scientist are not estranged. 
The scientist is more active and inquiring ; 
the poet has more of an air of leisurely 
contemplation and enjoyment. When the 
scientist has any fresh and characteristic 
bit of information to impart to him, how 
how sure and 


The in- 


attentively the poet listens; 
discriminating is his appreciation! 
terests of the two in the universe are widely 
different, yet in no true sense are they hos- 
tile or mutually destruetive.’’ Burroughs 
has, himself, used rare literary ability in 
his interpretation of nature. 

The overlapping of the field of literature 
and the field of science must be obvious to 
every Aristotle, Vergil, Dante, 
Goethe, Huxley, Hardy, Wells or Shaw. 
The crude, simple discussion of the nature 


reader of 


of the various parts of animals found in 
Aristotle is of merely historical interest to 
the zoologist, but has perhaps other inter- 
est for the student of literature or philoso- 
phy. The literary perfection of Vergil’s 
discussion in the Georgies of the manage- 
ment of fields, the of the 
rearing of horses and cattle, and the keep- 
ing of bees is a good illustration of this 
overlapping of the fields of science and lit- 
It is of considerable interest to 


eulture trees, 


erature. 
the scientist that Vergil recorded the fact 
that beans, vetches and lupines improve the 
land for the next crops, some 1,800 years 
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before scientists found out why this is true. 
Dante did so much, in his literary work, 
to popularize the old sacred theory of the 
universe that he ean hardly eseape discus- 
sion in considering the transition from the 
old to the new astronomy. 

When Goethe, during a time of diseour- 
agement in his literary work, devoted him- 
self to scientific study and made important 
contributions to comparative anatomy and 
organic evolution, his ideas were naturally 
expressed in a form which gives them lit- 
erary value. Huxley has discussed the 
biology of the sea and man’s place in na- 
ture with a distinction of style that merits 
attention from the student of literature 
equally as much as the facts set forth merit 
the attention of the student of science. The 
lueid exposition used in his bold champion- 
ship of evolution was of great value to the 
progress of science. 

Some understanding of the facts about 
heredity and environment are certainly 
necessary for an evaluation of the works 
of Hardy, Wells and Shaw. Hardy and 
Wells both see environment as a large fae- 
tor in binding the human race to bad con- 
ditions, but differ in the facet that Wells 
seems to see a way out, while to Hardy the 
case seems practically hopeless. Some of 
Shaw’s works are interesting as indicating 
how far behind the times a supposedly 
vreat man can be. Certainly no one ean 
form a just estimate of his ** Back to Me- 
thuselah’’ without some understanding of 
theories of evolution, at least the older ones, 
other than that gained from Shaw’s state- 
ments. An aequaintance with the facts 
about vitalism and mechanism from the 
scientific standpoint will undoubtedly in- 
dicate that he has not fairly stated the case 
for the mechanistie view of life. 

The fact that biology among the ancient 
Greeks consisted largely of speculating 
about plants and animals rather than of 
examining them to find out facts, while in 
our Own time any theory that does not rest 


on a sound basis of fact is prom; 


jected, is an example of the relatio; 


tween history and science, or py» 


tween philosophy and science. 


The obvious usefulness of philosophy 


science in the eriticism of its methods 


evident as soon as mentioned. A phas 


the relation of modern biology to pj 
phy was brought out by a _ professo 
philosophy in one of the large grad 
schools recently. A student came t 
to ask what was the best course in spe 


tive philosophy offered in the institut 


The reply was ‘‘The courses in the 1 
phases of botany and zoology far su 
anything that we have to offer.”’ 
Man’s progress has consisted so la 
in his gradual triumph over the fore 


Uu 


nature that the influence of such secier 


as chemistry, physics, botany, zoology 


geology on our economic situation is a fi 


tile field easy to eultivate in the mind 


elementary classes in the sciences. 
It has been found easy to bring 


student discussions that there is a defin 


relation between biology and sociolog) 


is obvious to every one who has eyes t 


+ 


plants group themselves naturally in 


sociations and that the composition of 1 


associations changes as the various fact 


in the environment change. The exan 


of a buck bean and a thistle growing 
by side has served as a useful illustrat 


y 


this. The buck bean ordinarily flouris 


only in water or at its margin, whi 
thistle is usually foreed out of places 

the soil is constantly full of wate: 

partial drainage of a lake, howeve: 

for several years intimate neighbo 
these comparative strangers. 


It is likewise evident that human b 


y 


tend to group themselves into commu! 
on the basis of the environment an 
the composition of these 


changes as the environment changes. 


packing house with its accompanying 


. 


yards unmistakably exercises a select 
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e on the community in its vicinity, 
ertainly as does fertility of soil or 


of water exercise a selective in- 


on the species making up the plant 


unity in any area. 
method. The student in 


of a liberal education is interested 


Scientifie 


method by which the science has 
brought to its present state and we 
succeed with him in proportion as 
laboratory work illustrates the meth- 
is which the particular science that we 
presenting uses in obtaining facts, and 
jiscussions bring out the methods that 
use in drawing eonclusions from the 
i thus obtained. 
if we plan the laboratory work so as to 
the student see what the method is by 
‘h the science has arrived at its present 
» of development we shall often do more 
educate him than if we plan it merely 
vequaint him with the various properties 
wide variety of chemical substances, 
to inform him in detail about the cellu- 
structure of all of the types of the 
mms of plants, or to give him an intimate 
knowledge of all the bumps on the numer- 
is bones of an animal. 

If we select the laboratory work with a 
view to illustrating to what extent obser- 
vation has contributed to the development 

the science and to what extent its devel- 
pment is due to the use of experiments we 
suall open up an interesting field to the 
student. When once he is acquainted with 
the method he will gladly go on to discover 
for himself the facts about other material 
” phenomena similar in a general way to 
that on which his work has been directed if 
)pportunity is given him to do so. 

While the methods by which the various 
sciences have arrived at their present 
state differ in detail it is evident that all 
of them have much in common. Those 
methods of work and thought that are com- 
mon to all of the séiences constitute scien- 
tie method. A knowledge of at least the 
ssentials of this, such as that facts are ac- 
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quired by observation and experiment and 
that conelusions are arrived at largely by 
induction and deduction should be basic in 
all science work that is intended to fune- 
tion in liberal education. 

In biological work great care in the selee- 
tion of material so that the facts may be 
plain from observation, and the careful 
arrangement of conditions so that experi 
ments make will be 
richly rewarded in the satisfaction that 


may results evident 
comes from seeing enthusiastic students. 
If they are allowed to discuss the mat 
ter, students will readily bring out the re 
the 
business man arrives at a conclusion in a 


lation between method by which a 
business proposition, and the method by 
which the scientist secures his facts, elim 
inates those that do not bear on the case, 
arranges the remaining ones so that their 
the 
finally arrives at the truth. 


bearing on matter is evident, and 


Too 


detailed information is often given in ad 


6. Too much explanation. much 


vance about what the student is expected 


to find out in observational and exper 


The student likes to dis 
eover truth for himself and resents being 


mental exercises. 


told beforehand what he is to find out in 
the laboratory. We make a mistake if we 
destroy the pleasure of independent dis 
covery. The writer recalls with pleasure 
the enthusiasm with which a class of high 
school students in zoology carried on the 
study of the way that a fish uses his various 
fins in swimming when they were provided 
with fish in an aquarium 
turned loose on the problem. 


several and 

If experimental work in physies, chem 
istry or botany is presented in such a wa) 
that the student discovers truth for him 
self he finds much more pleasure in it and 
it contributes much more to his liberal ed 
ucation than if the results are given him 
beforehand and he performs the experi- 
ment merely as a verification of truth al 
ready stated by the instructor. 


7. General laws of science. The student 
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who desires liberal training wishes an ae- In the teaching of physies and 
quaintance with the general laws of science. the connection between science an 
This desire, so far as biology is coneerned, dinary facets of every-day life are 
is justified by the part played by biologieal ly brought out. The chemistry of 
laws in our complex modern life. A dis- and of the cleansing action of s 
cussion of the evidence for the truth of the physies of lighting the hon: 
these laws and of the methods by which the operation of pumps are wide! 
they have been arrived at is of interest to In the field of biology the act 


the student, and makes a more lasting im- in bread-makine and the 


pression on him than does a mere account derlving the canning of fruit hav 


of the facts of any science. to be of great interest and importa 
The general truth that every organism is Instead of leaving the manufae 
a bundle of potentialities and that, within sugars and starches by green plants 
the limits of these potentialities, what it merely the statement of the fact 
becomes depends on its environment is easy to bring out that practical) 
mentioned as an example of a general law, our food, our clothing, our shelt 
the discussion of which is usually entered even much of the energy that mak 
into enthusiastically by students. present industrial life possible are tr 
The biological law that one-celled organ- able to this process; in short, that not oy 
isms when they become old are capable of many of our personal comforts, but 
renewing their youth by the simple process continuance of civilization and even of 
of dividing into two individuals which are itself is dependent upon this proce 
then physiologically young, while more plants. 
complex organisms such as higher plants The writer will not soon forget a 
and animals (including man) pay the pen- perience in which the food aspect of this 
alty of a high degree of differentiation subject was thrown open for discussion 
and specialization of organs by lacking the and a freshman suggested a salmon as a 
power to renew their youth, is another ex- article of human food whose existence hai 
ample that can be well given to biology no relation to this process of the manuf 
classes. ture of organic foods in plants, and h 
The generalization that all life is depend- the discussion brought out the fact tha’ 
ent on water furnishes an interesting topic there exists in the sea a group of mi 
for class discussion. secopie plants (the diatoms) which perform 
this function and thus furnish directly « 
indirectly the food of the salmon. The 
fact that many of the class had never be 
fore even heard of the existence of this 
group of plants made the results of the 


8. Relation of science to every-day life. 
The relations of the various phases of the 
different sciences to the practical affairs 
of our work-a-day existence are interesting 
to students and form a legitimate phase of 
liberal education. We do too little of pop- 
ularizing science. The scientist would un- 
doubtedly derive great advantage from tak- 
ing the publie into his confidence. If he 
puts his faets into plain English, the pub- 
lic will likewise derive pleasure in reading 
his work. 9. Looking toward the future. \0 


discussion even more pleasing and satis 
factory. Profitable class discussions «© 
this subject may also start with the clot! 
ing that we wear, the furniture of ou 
houses or with the gasoline by which th 
auto is run. 
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~ in a finished state. New truth 
time being brought out in all of 
es. The scientist is always ready 
*y his ideas or to abandon old views 
and aecept new ones if new facts 
+. though he will, of course, make 
examination of the alleged new 
efore accepting them. 
ttitude of mind inculeated in the 
by the presentation of the facts 
present state of any science leads 
ok hopefully forward to the inevi 
nyves of the future; a mental state 
should characterize all liberally edu- 
yple. The readiness with which 
ysicist and the chemist have revised 
conception of the nature of matter 
biologist his conception of the 
protoplasm indicates the attitude 
nd that the scientist holds toward the 
and may well inspire a forward- 
attitude in the mind of the young 
woman who is being liberally 


+ # * * * 


seems clear that students seeking lib- 
education should have different in- 
tion In seience from those who are 
iv science as professional training. Lee- 
courses intended to give the students 
“quaintanee with the general field of 


e one science have been tried in some 


titutions and the results are reported to 


iri 


od. It seems probable, however, that 


i certain amount of laboratory work spe- 
ifically planned to meet the needs of gen- 
ral students can be done in such courses to 
zood advantage. Various plans have been 
‘ried with varying degrees of success, but 
the one fact that seems evident to all con- 
erned is that in seience courses the needs 


th 


e student seeking non-vocational and 


on-professional education are very differ- 


’ 


; 


Abi 


‘ 


trom those of the vocational or profes- 


sional student. 


LN 


GeorGE B. Riee 
VERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS AND PER- 
QUISITES IN BOARDING SCHOOLS! 


CONTRACTS 

THE practice in making bargains with teach 
ers varies all the way from a formal lawyer 
drawn contract to the head master who after an 
interview sometimes make a note of the salary 
agreed upon, not being willing to trust wholly 
to his memory. 

In general the bargains are made in the spirit 
of a gentleman's agreement, assuming that they 
will be terminated in the same way if unfore 
seen circumstances arise. Several head masters 
stated that a contract binds the school only and 
is of no value in securing good work from a 
teacher who desires to leave. 

Four of the twenty-six schools answering the 
inquiry use formal contracts and five write 
carefully drawn letters of appointment. Be 
hind these documents and carefully nurtured 
is the spirit of the gentlemen's agreement, the 
only sure basis of efficient work. Two con 
tracts from schools outside the Philadelphia 
distriet were examined. 

The typical contract is for one vear, that is 
until July 1, and calls upon the school to pay 
a salary of fixed amount at fixed dates, and to 
provide a home for the teacher. The teacher 
is called upon to teach such subjects and per- 
form such other duties as the head master may 
ask. His service is to be more than perfune 
tory. It must reach a standard of excellence, 
a standard, however, that is differently defined 
in the different contracts. It is “good and 
faithful service,” or “cooperation with president 
and faculty to secure the best possible develop 
ment of the students.” At one school “prope 
rendering” of service is the condition upon 
which payment of salary depends. Two others 
stress loyalty. Service is to be rendered “with 
absolute loyalty to the school.” “The teacher 
shall be loyal to the best interests of the school 
in word and deed.” Cooperation and loyalty 
are both enjoined in the statement, “eontinu 
ance of this contract depends upon efficiency 
in teaching, ability to maintain discipline, and 
willing cooperation with the head master.” 


1 The result of a questionnaire among the mem 
bers of the Head Masters Association of the 
Philadelphia district, and a discussion at their 
annual meeting on January 20, 1923. 
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This variety in deseribing our standard of 
excellence is typical of the variety of items 
which oceur but once in the contracts examined. 

They 


athletic teams, prohibitions of financial transac- 


include a requirement for coaching 
tions with pupils, of use of liquor, immoral 
conduct and corporal punishment, and a prom- 
ise not to divulge the amount of one’s salary 
to a colleague. A report of work done and of 
grades is specifically made a part of the vear’s 
work. Rate of payment for a substitute is fixed 
in proportion to the teacher’s salary. Only one 
contract makes any provision for termination— 
sixty days’ notice. Another establishes a pro- 
cedure for reviewing a decision to dismiss a 
teacher, by a board of three arbitrators mu 
tually appointed, and the same paper includes 
a penalty for a teacher who jumps his con- 
tract. He is to be reported to “school agencies 
and any others.” 

That such an array of provisions should ap- 
pear in the few contracts is an eloquent testi- 
mony to the isolation in which the boarding 
Bitter 


personal experiences lie at the root of some 


school head master has done his work. 


items; others no doubt arise from theorizing. 
It is of no special importance that contracts 
different 
schools but a sharing of experience will elim- 


with teachers should be uniform in 
inate the trivial and make the management seem 
less capricious to teachers. 

The letters of appointment written by some 
head masters are quite similar to the more 
formal They specify duties and 


compensation in much the same way but vary 


contracts. 


from teacher to teacher, are shorter and rely 
more upon that mutual understanding and de- 
votion to the work without which no school 
can succeed. 

It is noteworthy that the number of head 
masters who have, after trial, given up formal 
contracts exceeds those who still use them. 


PERQUISITES 


The replies to the questionnaire show a need 
for sharing experienee concerning furnishing 
perquisites to teachers, in addition to cash sal- 
ary. There is an old and inborn expectation 
that the teacher should not buy his living in 


the open market. “Boarding around” brought 
many a picturesque experience to the school 


master of early days. Quakers wer 
by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting mor 
century ago “that a lot of ground he 
in each meeting, sufficient for a garden, or: 
grass for a cow, ete., and a 
erected thereon.” 

To-day the same principle applies in 
boarding schools and is the genera! pract 


suitable 


this association. In the small or pro 
school, it is the simple, natural arrang 
But when a sehool gets large, rests 

cumulated endowment, or belongs to a 

denomination or an incorporation of 
the custom becomes distracting to hea: 
and confusing to trustees. A great 
individual arrangements spring up it 
school and often constitute a bone fo 
contented to gnaw. There is a tende: 
undervalue the perquisites, and teachers y 
well off feel underpaid. 
diffieult. Reliable estimates of the cos 


quisites are hard to get. 


Accounting 


Sixteen of tl 
six schools represented by this study 
that they had no such estimate. The ot 
range from $250 to $600 as the probabk 
board and 


of room, laundry for a 


teacher. Round numbers are used 
but one, which it may be inferred is the 
$273.05. The 


the fig 


of actual figuring, 


tresses Association have used 


in their standard form of financial rep 


suited to the use of private schools 
amount is to be counted as household 

on one side the ledger, and academic sala 
expense on the other. Income tax ret 
simplified by paying a gross salary and cha 
ing for service rendered. The uncertainty 
in some eases the neglect of accounting for pe 
quisites makes it unsafe to compare costs ¥ 
publie schools and colleges. It has been argue 
that perquisites handicap the boarding seiv 
in employing teachers. The number ol 
dreds of dollars paid is what gives standing 
the school. Thirty hundred with living ! 
nished at five hundred is a more attract 
proposition than twenty-five hundred salary a0 
living free. 

Only by a genuine sharing of experience ® 
judgment can the validity of the above ary 
ments be determined. 

There is, on the other hand, obvious daag 
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ning the morale of the teaching staff 


taking to charge for those 
shich ean be most economically obtained 
the school. A counter demand is likely 


up for definite hours, and extra pay 


many 


time. The superior teacher gives him- 


reservation to his work. It is his 
The school ealls forth sueh devotion 
its resourees to the limit to help the 
e. A distinetion is to be made, more 
een a living furnished by the school 
for by the teacher and a living pw 
The element ot 
the 


market. 
missing. The 
assigned and eats the menu of the day. 


the open 
teacher lives in 
wy supervision often is connected with 


and board. These so diminish the market 


of the accommodations that it is hard to 
mine a satisfactory charge. 
vuments of force appear on each side of 
question, and any change from established 
stom deserves combined consideration by 
masters. 
It is the almost universal practice among the 
ding schools of the Philadelphia district 
provide perquisites liberally. 
[he reports received specify the living con- 
99 


ons of 346 teachers in schools. 

Five of these buy or rent their own dwellings 
nish their own living in the open mar- 
Fifteen live in houses owned by the 

-chool, paying cash rental, and an equal num- 
pay for room or apartment in school 

dings. 

The others, by far the larger proportion, en- 

vy the following series of perquisites: 


Unfurnished dwelling house 
irnished dwelling house 
nfurnished apartment 

furnished apartment 

and bath. 


Room without private bath 


61 
104 


Room 


Light, heat, water and laundry are generally 
d in the above accommodations. Tele- 
service is not so liberally dispensed. 

“ixty-nine are listed as receiving it, and possi- 

ly in some eases intra school service is meant. 

Meals for the teacher himself are served to 
--) of the 346, and for teacher and family in 
Raw food is dispensed to one indi- 


vidual, no doubt a tiger’s eub. 


53 Cases, 


\~ 


487 


42 


ride to 


automobile, and 
have garages provided free. Fow 
the station in the bus, fifteen 


eouraged to work out their tutorial erankiness 


One man is given an 
miay 
school are en 
by digging garden, and ten are receiving free 


tuition for those youthful prodigies, their 
children. 
The question of putting perquisites on a more 
business like basis needs a general discussion. 
Grorce A. Watton 
GEORGE ScHOOL, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION OF THE 
COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM 
Six fellowships covering a year’s graduate 

study in a Belgian University for the year 

1923-1924 

here by the fellowship committee of the Edu 

ol lor 


have been awarded to Americans 


cational Foundation the Commission 
Relief in Belgium. 

Each fellowship pays all necessary travel- 
ing expenses, tuition fees and 12,000 Belgian 
Thirtv Belgian 


unl 


franes for the academic vear. 
(merican 
the 


graduate students will enter 


versities next antumn under foundation’s 
exchange plan. 

Emile Franequi, minister of Bel 
gium, is honorary president of the Foundation 
and Herbert Hoover is chairman of the board 
and Other officers Edgar 
Rickard, vice president; Gates W. MeGarrah, 
treasurer; Edward M. Flesh, comptroller; Per- 
rin C. Galpin, secretary; H. J. Ketcham, as 


Frank C. Page, 


state of 


president. are: 


sistant treasurer; assistant 
secretary. 

During 1922 the American activities of the 
C. R. B. Edueational Foundation embraced the 
continuance of the exchange fellowships with 
25 Belgian students of the 1921-1922 group and 
24 of the 1922-1923 group, ineluding renewals, 
in the United States during all or part of this 
vear and 24 American students of the 1921- 
1922 group and 11 of the 1922-1923 gronp, 
ineluding renewals in Belgium. 

The secretary of the foundation, Mr. Per- 
rin Galpin, has issued the following statement 
summarizing the work accomplished up to the 
present time: 

The inaugurating of the visiting professorships 
with Professor R. A. Millikan in Belgium and 
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Professor Henri Pirenne in the United States 
as lecturers; 

The endowment of eleven C. R. B. chairs in 
technical subjects in the Universities of Brus 
sels and Louvain and the Schoo! of Mines at 
Mons for a period of fifteen years, each chair 
carrying an annual salary of 30,000 frances; 

Preliminary investigation, through Miss Sally 
Lueas Jean, director of Child Health Organiza 


+ 


tion of America and Miss Fanneal Harrison, into 
the child health problem of Belgium and, as 
result: 

The bringing of fifteen Belgian Child Health 
Teachers to America for a year’s work; 

An investigation by H. Alexander Smith, ex 
ecutive secretary of Princeton University and 4 
director of the foundation, into Belgian educa 
tional needs; 

A contract with the Université ‘Libre de 
Bruxelles by which the foundation will expend 
up to 15,000,000 franes for land and buildings to 
meet present urgent necessities of the university; 

Grants enabling two Belgian specialists, Dr. O. 
Decroly and Mr. Raymond Buyse, to collect ma 
terial in America relative to intelligence tests; 

Cooperation with the book committee on chil 
dren’s libraries toward the support of a Belgian 
librarian in this country; 

Gifts, in 1921, 100,000 franes each to the Uni 
versities of Brussels and Louvain for the pur- 
chase of books, periodicals and documents for 
their libraries. 


The most important development was the 
agreement to assist Brussels University. The 
executive committee decided to aid the Univer 
sity of Brussels because of the urgent need for 
buildings to complete its plans for a thorough 
physical reorganization of the university. 
Through generous help reeeived from the city 
of Brussels, the Rockefeller Foundation and 
many Belgians, buildings and equipment for 
the polytechnic schools and the medical schools 
are being provided. Buildings for administra- 
tion and library purposes, for the housing of 
its faculties of law and philosophy, and for 
dormitories for men and women students were 
required to round out the plans for the crea- 
tion of a new university center. These build- 
ings, together with the land, will be provided 
as a gift of the foundation, at a cost not to 
exceed 15,000,000 franes. These buildings will 
be erected in the Solbosch quarter of Brussels 
near the Bois de la Cambre, where sufficient 
land bas been aequired to follow for future ex- 
pansion. The proposed dormitories, campus 


and athletie fields will give to Brusse} 
sibility of developing a college atmos; 
distinctively American features. 

A commission of the University 
eonsisting of Professor Maurice | 


ministrator, and Jean Willems, secrets, 


gether with Millard K. Shaler, Belgia; 
sentative of the foundation, came to the Ty 
States in October, 1922, for a six weeks 
The commission visited Columbia, Vass 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute 
nology, Princeton, Pennsylvania and () 
and obtained much material on 

tion of American universities, on arrangeme 
of buildings, with particular reference 
braries and dormitories, and on the 
tivities of the student and alum: 
tions. 

Mr. John Mead Howells, of New Yo: 
been appointed consulting architect an 
viser to the foundation. He, with his assista) 
Raymond M. Hood, have prepared a compe 
tion, open to selected Belgian architects, 
determine the best plans for the group of bu 
ings that is to be given bv the foundatio: 
Brussels University. It is hoped that 
buildings will be ready for use in the 
of 1925. 


A NEW NURSE-TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
PARIS 

Wat is declared to be the most 
training school for nurses in Europe 
built in Paris shortly, according to 
nouncement by the American Commit! 
Devastated France. The school is to 
dueted in cooperation with a new h 
equipped with every modern appliance 
constituting the last word in hospital arehit 
ture and arrangement. 

Commenting on the plan the New Yor 
Times says: 

The decision of the American Commit! 
Devastated France to build and endow 
ing school in Paris is a logical outeom 
nursing and public health work in the devastat 
regions, and the desire of the leaders 
French medical profession to render permane! 
the standards of nursing and public health work 
established in the Aisne as a result of 
tivities of the American committee. While 
ean hold her own with the rest of the 
her medical and surgical achievements 


’ 
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in nursing and public health work. 


nd 
uihu 


speaking, the nursing profession did not 


France, the work of caring for the sick 
field 
the trained nurse being «n 
One little 
Hamilton, a 


( el as a for the unintelligent 
tv} almost 
quantity. school alone, «i 


Dr. Anna Frenchwoman 
descent, who may rightfully claim the 
the Florence Nightingale of France,’’ 
the 


who 


at Bordeaux to raise standard 


Ps 


and train nurses should 


yTession 


of the name. 


ess achieved by the American Com 


its health work since 1918 encouraged 
w French pioneers who believed in the pos 
training French women for this work, 


> movement in France 


Dr. D. A. 
Institute, took the lead and, gather 


better nurse’ wus 


at impetus. Calmeite, of 
doctors and others 
for the 
it in Paris of a school which should gradu 
the Flor 
School at the 
They asked the American 


ind him prominent 


rested, started the movement estab 


nurses of the type turned out by 


Nightingale Bordeaux sand 
in Committee. 


mmittee to help them. 


e American Committee’s project is to put 


uilding containing 150 rooms, to equip 


rnish it, to organize in it a nurses’ 
ning school, to back it financially for two 
ee years, and to supply for its perma 
maintenance an adequate foundation 

[t is estimated that $1,000,000 will be 
red to earry out this program. 

C.-E. A. Winslow, professor of hygiene 
health at Yale University, is chairman of 
sub-committee, which numbers among its 
mbers many prominent doctors and experts 


rsing work in the United States. 


PROPOSAL FOR MORE NATIONAL 
FRATERNITIES 


wing a study of the fraternity situa 

(American colleges and universities, the 

ve committee of the Interfraternity Con- 

which represents 52 national frater 

authorized a meeting of representa 

‘al fraternities to act upon the or 

new national fraternities. 

report of the committee on expansion, 

bronght ahout the action of the execu- 

committee, states that “there is a need for 
ational fraternities.” 


+} e 


se 0 smaller achools located com 


$89) 


puratively near to the larger institutions the na 


tional fraternities will not seriously consider es 


tablishing chapters beenuse of the sentiment in 
This 


chapters in the large 


their chapters at the larg: 
the 


schools nearby. 
feeling on part of 


‘ 


schools is often based on selfish or at any rate 


a mistaken but 
the 


notwithstanding this fxet. 


motive, exists and operates 
against local clubs at the smaller colleges 


Because r their im 


‘*hick’’ 


¢ 


pression that all small colleges must be 


keep 


these lox ils 


schools, they use their voice to chapters 


their organization out. ome of ha ve 
heen trying for years to affiliate with nationals 
without the 
nations! 
favorable vote of the 
attitude 
The 


active 


success. As rules governing expan 


sion of many fraternities the 


require 
nearest existing chapter, 


the deseribed acta to prevent norma 


growth. Conference should 
take an 
the 


organization. 


Interfraternity 


part in assisting good locals at 


smaller colleges to form at least one new 


After a new organization has been formed and 


has operated with chapters at the medium sized 


colleges for a year or so, it will be easy to 


choose chapters from the best locals at the 
seek 


larger 


universities which will oandonbtedly admis 


sion. 


STANDARDS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNALS 


Tut Edueational Press Association of Amer 
ica, Which for several years has been working 
edneational 


on the problem of standardizing 


journals, appointed a committee at its meeting 
in Cleveland on February 28, 1923, to draw up 
standard specifications. 

The Arthur H 


Educational 


consists of Dr. 
Chamberlain, editor of the 
Vews; Mr. Frank A. Weld, the 
imerican Educational Digest; Mr. BE. M. Car 
Missouri State Teachers’ 
manager of its of 
ficial organ, Schoel and Community; and Mr 
Morgan, The 


the National Education Association 


committee 
Sierra 
editor ot 
ter, secretary of the 


Association and business 


Joy Elmer managing editor of 
Journal oj 
as chairman. 

In a preliminary report just issued the eom 
that all 
nals be standardized in two sizes—(1) the stan 
dard magazine size, which is 6° 
(2) the 


size, whieh is 9 inches by 12 


mittee recommends edueational jou 


%4 inches by 954 


nches, trimmed, and large magazine 
inches, trimmed. 
for 


thonsands 


standard specifications 


will 


“The adoption of 


advertising pages save many 
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of dollars, thus enabling journals to have high- 
er rates without additional eost to the adver- 
tiser.” The report says: 


Edueational journals are among the most 


at work in the improvement of 
the life of the 


teachers of the nation is to be properly nourished, 


powerful forces 
the profession. If intellectual 
at least two million copies of such journals should 
circulate monthly. The present circulation is less 
than half that figure. 

the 
grown 


Along with the richer content and more 


During past few vears educational jour 


nals have better in form and richer in 


content. 


attractive form has come increasing interest on 


the part of advertisers. 


If magazines are uniform in size the same 


plate can be cheaply duplicated for use in a 


dozen different journals, thus saving the expense 
for 


high in 


each—an ex 


the 


of making a plate 


sepa rate 


pense which is relatively ease of 


journals whose circulation is small. 


EDUCATION AT THE CONFERENCE ON 
SOCIAL WORK 

“THE school” will be the topie of discussion 
on the sixth day of the fiftieth anniversary 
session of the National Social 
Work, to be held at Washington, D. C., from 
May 16 to 23. Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan, will 
be the chairman of the educational 
The full list of special topies and chairmen is 


Conterence of 


session. 


as follows: 

Thursday, 
FARRAND, president, 

May 18, Industry, Rev. Jonn A. 
olie University, Washington, D. C. 

May 19, Law and government, Proressor Ros- 
COE PouNnD, dean of the Harvard Law School. 

May 20, The Mrs. JoHN M., 
former president of the National Conference of 
Social Work. 

May 21, The home, Porter R. Ler, director 
of the New York School of Social Work. 

May 22, The school, Mrs. HELEN T. WOOLLEY, 
director of the Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

May 23, Public opinion, Dr. JouN H. FINtey, 
editor of the New York Times. 


Health, Dr. 
University. 
RYAN, Cath- 


May 17, LIVINGSTON 


Cornell 


church, GLENN, 


assistant 


associate 


A NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS 
OF READING INSTRUCTION 
SEVERAL months ago, Commissioner Tigert, 
at the suggestion of a group of prominent 
edueators, appointed a committee of seven to 
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canvass the field of reading instruction, 
make definite 
problems which confront teachers and 
A preliminary meeting of the 


recommendations eon, 


visors. 
mittee was held in Cleveland during 
of the meeting of the Department of 
intendence, at which a general program of 
cedure was adopted. At a subsequent 
ing, seven topies were selected for study 
investigation. Each member of the « 
was asked to serve as chairman of a 
mittee and to be responsible for the p 
tion of a report concerning a particular 
lem. The list of topics and the chairn 
the sub-committees follow: 

Types of reading of large social value 
fessor S. A. of Wiscons 


modern pre 


Leonard, University 


features of a m 


Essential! 


oy 
Bri 
) 


Dean W. S. Gray 


of Chicago. 


struction in reading: 
of Edueation, 

Special types of reading activities 
Miss Estaline Wilson, assistant 


of schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


University 


subjects: 
intendent 
Appropriate materials of reading instr 
Professor Ernest Horn, State University of 
How to develop independence in the 
Miss 


tion of words: Frances Jenkins, 


of Cineinnati. 
differences, tests 


Zirbes, Li 


Universit 


Individual 
treatment: Miss Laura 
Teachers College, Columbia 

How to progressive 


} 


reading instruction: Mr. Frank W. B 


put aeross a 


intendent of schools, Washington, D. | 


The members of the committee are « 


secure recommendations from  teache 


ministrators and investigators in the fiel 
reading relating to any of the topics me! 


above. Suggestions may be forwarded to | 


W. S. Gray, School of Education, the Uni 


sity of Chieago, chairman of the Comn 


on Reading, or to any of the chairmen ot | 


sub-committees. The cooperation of ever 
interested in reading instruction is ear! 


solicited. 
THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Over four hundred educators from al! | 


of the country gathered at the Universit) 


Iowa on April 26, 27 and 28 for the cerem 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of th 


nies 
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the first department 
lu 1 in an American university found- 
he University of Iowa in 1873. William 


1], dean of the college of education, 


permanent 


fternoon’s addresses concerned the col- 
edueation and the state, the super 
_ research and the future. The speak 
President Walter A. Jessup, of the 
Dean Ellwood P. Cub- 
otf edueation, Stanford 
Edward L. 


y of Iowa; 
f the 

: tv, California; 
nd ke, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
.ity; President Homer H. Seerley, of lowa 
State Teachers College, and Dean William F. 
f the college of education, University 


LUss€ ll, OL 


school 


Professor 


iowa. 

Following a reception on Friday evening 
e home of President Walter A. 
siting edueators and delegates of over 
educational institutions on this continent 


Jessup, 


re present at a dinner at which O. E. Kling- 

, director of the extension division, pre- 

as toastmaster. The speakers were 

C. Ensign, of the university; Walter 

).. Cocking, graduate student at the univer- 

ty and formér superintendent of schools at 

Storm Lake, Iowa; Frank L. Smart, super- 

ntendent of schools at Davenport, Iowa; Pro- 

essor Thorndike, Dean Cubberley and Dean 
E. Russell. 

\ddresses by Professor Charles H. Judd, di- 

tor of the school of edueation at the Uni- 

ty of Chieago, and Professor Stephen Lea 

of MeGill given on 
aturday morning. 

On the day preeeding the celebration, the 


University, were 


nth annual conference on school supervision 
hecan under the auspices of the extension di- 
on of the university and the college of 
ation. 
The speakers on the morning of April 26 
E. E. Lewis, superintendent of schools 
Rockford, Illinois; T. J. Kirby, professor 
secondary edueation at the University of 
wa; J. H. Beveridge, superintendent of 
schools at Omaha, Nebraska; F. B. Knight, 
ssociate professor of education and psychol- 
cy at the university. O. E. Klingaman, di- 
ector of the extension division, presided. F. 


C. Ensign, professor of education in the uni- 
versity, presided in the afternoon, when Paul 
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] 
‘ 


C. Packer, the dean-elect ol the 


education at the university, spoke on “A school 


college of 
building formula.” There followed conferences 
of county superintendents on lower grade su- 
pervision, high school administration, surveys 
and building programs. 

A. E. Winship, editor of Thy 
Education, spoke at the 
school supervisors on April 26 on “Fifty vears 


Journal of 
annual banquet of 
of American education.” The address of Pro 
fessor Ernest Horn, of the university, on the 
following day was followed by conferences on 
upper grade supervision, high school super 
vision, school finanee and on the eounty super 


intendent. 


THE HENRY P. DAVISON SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND 


Tre founding of the Henry P. Davison 
Scholarship Fund has been announced simul 
Mrs. 
Davison made the announcement in New York. 
The object of the fund is “to aid in fostering 
goodwill between the United States and Great 
mutual 


taneously in this country and England. 


Britain, and recognizing that under 
standing is of the essence of such goodwill.” 

Mrs. Davison explained that she had estab- 
lished the fund in memory of her husband, 
who at the time of his death was considering 
a plan to enable English youths to “know 
what America really is,” and to afford an op 
Mrs. Davi 


lived he 


portunity to study in this country. 
son said that if her husband 
would have accomplished this purpose, which 
For this reason, 


had 


appealed so strongly to him. 
as well as the inherent merits of the plan, 
his widow and her son Henry have worked 
out the details of the fund. 

The income fund, the 
which was not made known, is to be devoted to 


- . 
English stu 


from the amount of 


defraying the expenses of six 
dents who will pass at least one vear as under- 


Harvard, Yale Princeton, 


consented to coopel ate 


graduates in and 
which have 
fund and 
tuition. 
The presidents of Harvard, Yale and Prince 
ton, through conferences and through letters 
to Mrs. known their 
hearty endorsement of the plan. The fund 
also provides for a student who wishes to re- 
the two 


with the 


furnish the visiting seholars free 


Davison, have made 


main in American universities for 
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years. He will be entitled to this second year Waleott, secretary of the Smithsonia: 

if he has the consent of both his English and — tion, and Dr. John C. Merriam, president of 

American universities. Carnegie Institution, was elected vice-pres 

aa eee smanianacet vielen THe National Academy of Science 
The vice-chancellor of Cambridge Univer 


sented its Comstock Prize to Professo 
Duane, of Harvard University, in recogni 


sity, England, has written: “I am mueh in agg . 
of his researches on X-rays, and its Mary ( 


terested in the generous purpose of Mrs. Davi a 
, , on Thompson Gold Medal to Dr. Emmanye 

son to establish a fund to enable students from 
‘ . Margerie, protessor ol geology at Stras 
Cambridge and Oxford to spend a vear at ‘ ; a 
and director of the Geological S 


one of the great American universities. It ; 
Alsace and Lorraine. 
appears to me an admirable plan, both in out 

line and in the general provisions, and one Harotp S. Brexk.is, assistant professo 
both social science in Brown University, will go nex 


likely to be of great edueational value 
September to Shanghai, China, where he yi 


to our nation and vours.” 
President Angell, of Yale University, wrote: teach sociology in the Shanghai College and 


“I feel quite confident that the execution of as director of the only social center in 
this plan will contribute greatly to further a Chinese Republic. He has received leay 


more genuine and cordial understanding be absence for the academic year 1923-24 
tween the edueated youth of the two nations, purpose of doing this work. 
and anything which serves to cement the re ’ ° ; . 

: ' : . C. E. RuGu, professor of education at | 
spect and affection of these two great branches vs . » “bse . 
P = — whos wen University of California, will spend the co 
of the English-speaking race is a permanent rs: ae a 

oy gett ing year at the University of Chicago 

contribution to the development of civiliza 


: “i study of secondary edueation. 
tion. We at Yale shall weleome most heartily 


Cuartes E. Greene, who for the pas 


the young men who come to us, and I have 
years has had charge of the training school a 


no question that they will bring to our com 
mon life elements of unequivocal value.” Teachers’ College, Peru, Nebraska, has been 

President Hibben, of Princeton University, 
wrote: “The project is, in my mind, a most 


} 


appointed director of measurements in the De: 
ver city schools. 

admirable one, and will tend to strengthen Cuarence D. Krxastey, for eleven 
the relations of sympathetic understanding supervisor of secondary edueation of Massach 
between England and America. While we hope setts, has resigned. 

that we will be able to give much of interest 
and profit to the young men who will spend 
a vear at Princeton, I am sure that they will 


Dr. Raymuonp Mo vey, director of the Ch 
land Foundation, has been appointed associa 


contribute to our own academic life many new professor of government in Barnard Collex 
ideas of value, and will give to our students Columbia | niversity. For four years Dr. Me 
a true appreciation of the British spirit and has served as chairman of the citizens bure 
tradition.” an ageney which gives legal aid and ady 
the foreign-born in Cleveland. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Dr. Emory F. Buck, extension secretary 


Southwestern College, has been elected pres 





Ar the recent Canadian National Education 
Conference honorary degrees were conferred by dent of Missouri Wesleyan College to sucee 
the University of Toronto upon Sir Michael 
Sadler, Sir Henry Newbolt, Sir Robert Baden 


Powell and MM. Henri Hauser and Emmanuel Tae Reverexn Guy CutsHaL \\ 
r ’ ’ 4s . 4 . Vesit 


the Reverend Cameron Harmon, who resigne 
in the fall of 1922. 


de Margerie. Foundation representative at the Universit) 
At the annual meeting of the National Acad- Pennsylvania, was elected to the presidency 
emy of Seiences, Dr. A. A. Michelson, professor West Virginia Wesleyan College at a meeting 
of physies of the University of Chicago, was of the trustees on April 26. This appointmen 
elected president, to sueceed Dr. Charles D. fills the vaeancy created last year whe 
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Fleming resigned to assume the 
of Baker University. 


trustees of Baxter Seminary announce 


sppointment of the Reverend Harry Lee 


rman as president to sueceed Dr. Patton 
ovies, resigned. 


following promotions in the Yale faculty 
heen announced: Adolph Knopf, associate 
sor of physieal geology and petrology, to 
rofessor; George EF. Nichols, assistant pro 
»f botany, to be associate professor; and 
variton D. Cooksey and Alan T. Waterman, 
ctors in physies, and H. Leroy Baumgart 
nstructor in the theory of music, to be as 
tant professors. 


PropessoR CHARLES PaLacHe has been ap 


nted curator of the mineralogical museum at 
Harvard to take office next September, in place 

Professor John Eliot Wolff, whose plan to 

re from active teaching next summer was 
vcently announced. 


De. Hetexn B. THomrson has resigned as 
of home economies of Kansas State Agri- 
ral College to become professor of home 

yomies in the California, 

withern Braneh, Los Angeles. Her resigna- 
will take effeet on July 1 and she will as 
ne the duties of the new position September 


University of 


R. E. formerly superintendent of 
hools at Onaway, Michigan, has aceepted the 
ir of biblical history and literature at Oak 


d City College, Oakland City, Ind. 


SLMS, 


vote of the trustees, the office of general 
nager has been created at Boston University 

| Lee C. Haseall, of Boston, a member of the 
oard of trustees for the past thirteen years, 
been appointed the first acting general 
The new officer will take over the 
anagement of the interests of the 
versity, thus leaving President L. H. Murlin 
ee to devote his attention more strictly to edu- 
Charles F. Weed succeeds the 


nager. 


business 


‘tional matters. 
ite Silas Peirce as treasurer of the university. 
‘rOPESSOR Water B. Pitussury, who has 
ive of absence as head of the department of 
psyehology in the University of Michigan, has 
veen lecturing at Montpelier, France, where be 


delivers a series of eighteen lectures. Profes 


49:3 


sor Pillsbury expects to lecture in Paris the lat 
From 
probably 


ter part of May. Paris he will go to 
England. He 


university in time for the opening of the first 


will return to the 


semester next fall. 


Proressor AND Mrs. T. D. A. Cockere, of 
the University of Colorado, will sail from San 
June 4. 


they will proceed to Vladivostok, in order to in 


Francisco for Yokohama on Thence 
vestigate a deposit of fossil insects recently dis 
covered on the coast of Siberia, returning to 
America in September. 

At a regular quarterly meeting of the board 
of trustees of Phillips Academy Thomas Coch 
ran, of New York City, a member of the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. and for many years a 
generous benefactor of the academy, and James 
B. Neale, of Minersville, Pa., who has long been 
active in connection with the work of the Phil 
lips Academy alumni fund, were elected to fil! 
the the resignation of 
Joseph Parsons and by the death of Frederick 


vacancies caused by 


G. Crane. 

A COMMITTEE consisting of Professor John R 
Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, 
chairman; Professor W. C. Mitchell, of Co 
lumbia University, and Professor W. M. Leiser 
son, of Toledo University, met in Chieago April 
20 to arbitrate the questions of rate of wages 
and the establishment of unemployment insur 
ance in the clothing industry, at the request of 
the clothing manufacturers and the Amalga 
mated Clothing Workers of that city. 

Governor Morrow of Kentucky has ap 
pointed a state text book commission consisting 
of the following members: Dr. Frank L. MeVevy, 
president of the University of Kentucky; Dr 
M. B. Adams, president of Georgetown College ; 
Professor H. H. Cherry, president of the West 
ern State Normal; Professor H. L. Donovan, ot 
the faculty of the Eastern State Normal; Ralph 
Hill, city superintendent of Somerset; EF. FE. 
Wood, president of Cumberland College, Wil 
liamsburg; J. L. Foust, superintendent of the 
city schools of Owensboro; W. J. Caplinger, 
city superintendent of the Maysville schools; 
Zenos E. Seott, city superintendent of Louis 
ville; R. T. Whittinghill, eity 
of Morganfield schools. 


superintendent 


PLans are under way for the establishment 
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of a Dr. Austin Seott Memorial Library in con- tional sociology in New York University, aye, 
nection with the free public library in New talk before the Schoolmasters’ Club of Yo. 
Brunswick, N. J. It has been decided by a York on April 14, recommending a cours 
committee, headed by Ira T. Chapman, super- study for schools in life saving and the , 
intendent of schools, to raise a fund of from vention of accidents. 

$5,000 to $10,000 by popular subscription for 
the formation of a book endowment fund. 


Dr. JoHN MERLE Cov.rter, of the Unive 
of Chicago, was the guest of the Scientific (jy, 

Tue dedication of the Frissell Memorial or- of the College of Wooster on April 4. He gay, 
gan in Ogden Hall, Hampton Institute, on a publie lecture under the auspices of the ely 
April 25, brought together a large company of on “Evolution and religion.” He also addres 
friends of the late Dr. Hollis B. Frissell, who the students of the botany department, ¢ 
served as principal of Hampton Institute from them an interesting account of his experien 
Gieneral Armstrong’s death in 1893 until his as botanist of the Hayden expedition in | 
own death in 1917. George Foster Peabody of | when it explored and mapped the geyser reg 
New York, senior member of the Hampton In- of the Yellowstone. He also appeared bet 
stitute board of trustees, made the address of the staff of the Ohio Agricultural Experimen: 
presentation. Dr. James E. Gregg, principal of Station, speaking on “The botanical oppor: 
Hampton Institute, accepted the memorial gift nity.” 
on behalf of the trustees. Addresses were made Dr. ALFRED Marston Tozzer, of Ha 
by the Honorable Andrew Jackson Montague, University, is in residence at Pomona Colles: 
member of Congress from the third Virginia until May 10, giving a series of lectures on | 
district and former governor of Virginia, and Johnson foundation. He will deliver a series 
by Dr. Robert R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee of three lectures on anthropology, three | 
Institute. tures on the “Evolution of man” and three | 


: - ; ‘ evening lectures. 
AvpuHa of Oregon chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, war evening lecture 


national honorary scholarship fraternity, was Dr. W. D. Marruew, F. R. S., curat: 
installed at the University of Oregon on April the department of paleontology, America 
14, Dr. Henry Hatfield, dean of faculties of _ Museum of Natural History, delivered an ad 
the University of California, presiding as in- dress on March 10 at Toronto to the Roys 
stalling officer. Alumni of the university of Canadian Institute on the subject, “Ancestry 
conspicuous scholarly attainment from the of the horse and other geological records 
classes of 1878 to 1922 were initiated. Seventy- evolution.” 

five graduates became members. Of this num- Dr. ALICE HAMILTON, assistant professor o! 
ber twelve are on the Oregon faculty. Presi- industrial medicine at Harvard University Med- 
dent P. L. Campbell, Harvard ’86, became an _jeal School, Boston, was the principal speake: 
honorary member of the Alpha of Oregon at the annual meeting and banquet of the Chice- 
chapter. The University of Oregon is the first go Tuberculosis Institute held in Chicago on 
institution in the state to obtain a Phi Beta March 26. 

Kappa chapter. The chapter officers are: Dr. 
Robert C. Clark, head of the department of 
history, president; Mary H. Perkins, professor 
of English, vice-president, and George S. Turn- 


Dr. Mitton J. Rosenav, professor of | 
ventive medicine and hygiene at Harvard l: 
versity, gave a lecture on March 12 before t! 
Wisconsin Branch of the Society of American 
Bacteriologists on “Food poisoning.” This was 

Dr. ALrrep E. Stearns, principal of Phillips followed by a dinner at which Dr. Rosenau 
Academy, Andover, Mass., spoke on “The chal- spoke about his experiences in the famine dis 
lenge and opportunity of the teaching profes- trict of Russia. 
sion” at Wellesley College on April 17, under 
the auspices of the Wellesley College Teacher 
Association and the Bureau of Oceupations. 


bull, professor of journalism, secretary. 


THe Western Swarthmore Club has a 
nounced a competitive scholarship for men pay 
ing $700 annually for four consecutive years 
Dr. E. GrorGe Payne, professor of educa- at Swarthmore College. The competition 
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+o graduates of the 1923 classes of schools 

the Allegheny Mountains. The basis 
lection will be (1) exeellence and force 

» pharacter; (2) eapacity, as shown by suc- 
. in studies and other school activities; (3) 
od physique and excellence in school athletics. 
,y Associated Press dispatch of April 11 
Winchester, Kentucky, states that Pro- 
Ralph Demaree, who was suspended 

m Kentueky Wesleyan College “again is 
ting with his elasses in physies and mathe- 
Professor Demaree is reported to 
-igned a statement in which he expressed 


for “any damage” caused to the in 


tion as a result of a chapel address in 
: he declared he was unable to find con 


between the organic theory of evolution 
The 
also pledged the instructor to re- 

from official 
sial subject as long as he is at the Kentucky 


nd the Biblical account of the creation. 

statement 

discussion of the contro 
levan College. 

\prer having been amended, stricken out, re 
| and argued over, the item of $75,000 for 
rnalism building at the University of 

Oklahoma was included in the state institutional 

sppropriation bill when it was passed by both 

ies of the legislature on Mareh 31. 

Fore new buildings were dedicated with ap- 
propriate exercises at Pomona College on 
March 24: the Mason Hall of Chemistry, 

ting something over $200,000 and affording 
accommodations for six hundred students in 
chemistry and geology, the gift of Mr. William 

s. Mason, a trustee and constant benefactor of 
college; the Crookshank Hall of Zoology, 

which will meet the need of one of the two basal 

lepartments of biology, the donor of this edifice, 
$100,000, a am. ¢. 

Crookshank; the Memorial Training Quarters, 

erected in honor of Pomona’s alumni and for- 

mer students who gave their lives in the World 

War, representing the combined gifts of 

alumni, students, former students and a few 

friends, and is the first unit of the great gym- 
oasium; the Sumner Hall of Administration, 
which is being reeonstructed to house the admin- 
stration offices, has been removed to a position 
east of Bridges Hall, leaving the heart of the 
campus free for the landscaping and develop- 
ment of the Marston Quadrangle whose per- 


costing being 


over 
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petual upkeep is provided for by the generosity 
of Mr. George W. Marston, a member of the 
board of trustees since the founding of the col 
lege. 

Ix speaking at a conference of superintend 
ents of cities at the recent meeting of the Na 
tional Education Association Dr. George D. 
Strayer gave the details of his survey of the 
Baltimore schools, of which Dr. H. 8. West, 
formerly of Cincinnati, is superintendent. For 
many years a niggardly policy had been pur 
bond 
$22,000,000, it was estimated, would be required 


sued by the community. A issue of 
to bring school buildings up to standard. Al! 
though the superintendent and the surveyors 
refused to see the political boss, Dr. Strave: 
said, $7,000,000 was 
later a $15,000,000 issue was voted by a major 


raised immediately and 


ity of five to one. Elementary schools will con 
tain from twenty-four up to forty-two rooms 
School grounds will be from five acres to thirty 
nine acres. Teachers are now much better paid 
The Baltimore school board, however, is not 
fiseally independent. 


ACCORDING to a staff correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, the subcommittee 
of the ways and means committee of the Penn 
sylvania house is considering additional license 
fees on motor vehicles and a tax on gasoline 
among further 
revenue to meet the educational needs of the 
state. During Schoolmen’s Week at the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, State Superintendent 
Finegan bore a message from Governor Pin 
chot that “the should 
obligations in providing funds necessary to 
make the apportionment to school districts un 
der the Edmonds act, and thus avoid the neces 
sity of placing increased burdens of taxation 
upon the property of each of the school dis 
triets of the state. 


possible means of raising 


state discharge just 


Tue following amendments to the New York 
State teachers retirement law are now in effect 
Extending the time that a “present teacher” 
may join the system to July 1, 1923. De 
fining “final average salary” as the average 
annual compensation during the 5 years im 
mediately preceding retirement, or the average 
compensation as a teacher during any 10 con 
secutive years of state service. A member who 
is a “present teacher” and who has completed 
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25 years’ total service and who has attained 
the age of 60, or a member who is a “new 
entrant” who has completed 25 years’ total 
state service and who has attained the age of 
60, or any member who has completed 35 years 
of service, 25 of which have been in this state, 
may retire on superannuation. A member 
who has completed at least 15 years of total 
state service, or is a “present teacher” and has 
completed 20 years of service, the last 10 of 
which is sic * service, may retire on account of 
lisability. A.ay member or annuitant may de 
posit with the fund in a single payment an 
amount permitted so to be deposited by the 
etirement board, for the purpose of purchas- 
ing additional annuity, provided no such mem 
ber or annuitant shall be permitted to pur 
chase a total additional annuity in excess of 
one half his final average salary; such addi 
tional annuity shall afford the usual optional 
privileges. 

THE bill to provide equal pay for high-school 
teachers in Boston, regardless of sex, which 
has been the subject of controversy for the 
past two years, and which was favorably re 
ported by the legislative committee on eduea- 
tion, has been given a hearing before the house 
ways and means committee. The two women 
members of the house, Representative M. Syl- 
via Donaldson, of Brockton, and Susan W. 
FitzGerald, of Boston, together with William 
H. MeMasters, petitioner for the legislation, 
spoke for the bill, while there were many 
speakers in opposition, ineluding Chairman 
Richard J. Lane, of the Boston school eom- 
mittee. Mr. Lane declared that the bill, if 
enacted into law, aceording to the business 
agent of the school committee, would result 
in inereasing the annual expenses of the school 
department $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, for which 
no adequate return would be given. He said 
that in six years the salaries of the teachers 
have been increased $600, and that the great 
problem to be faced is not further salary in- 
creases, but of properly housing 14,000 school 
children who are now improperly housed. It 
is expected that the house ways and means 
committee will report adversely on the bill, 
but in any event there will be heated discussion 
when the measure is taken up on the floor of 


the house. 


Tre board of trustees of Cornel] Unive, 
has approved the recommendation of 4 
mittee from the Cornell-in-China Club tha: ; 
university sponsor a practical program to 
affiliated with Nanking Union Universit, 
agricultural and engineering extension wit} 
aim of famine prevention. The memly 
the committee were Dr. Liberty Hyde Bg 
Dean Albert R. Mann, Professor Walte, 
Willeox, Richard H. Edwards, Foster M, ( off 
Hugh A. Moran, Paul C. Fugh, John T. ¢ 
son, I. Pu Fang, Ernest D. Leet and Ch; 
Lovan. 


} 


A speciaAL bulletin containing a list of 
eign professors available for teaching engam 
ments has been issued by the Institute of Int 
national Education, New York City, for 
formation of administrative authorities of 
versities and colleges. There are som: 
eight names on the list. 

TWENTY-EIGHT professors of the law fa 
of the University of Buenos Aires hay 
signed in protest against the policy laid d 
by the dean and governing body. 


Ow1nG to the number of women in | 


cation department of South Australia who hay 


got married and have therefore had to resign, 
the government is bringing out teachers fro: 
England. The first batch, consisting of al 
sixty men, will be selected from the training 
schools. The extraordinary shortage of tea: 
ers, says the Premier, Sir Henry Barwell, 
cates the prosperity of South Australia 
also the high wages of the young men. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FREQUENTLY the Division of Publications 
the Cleveland public schools is referred to & 

“the schools’ publicity department.” 
Although this. term is likely to give the « 
neous impression that. the department 
similar to those econdueted by stores, banh- 
and publie service corporations (not to ment 
theaters and amusement parks), it does dese! 
an outstanding activity of the division. “Inio 





mation” would more accurately deseribe 
activity. 
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nose of the division is to help bring 
blic at large and to the thousands of 
the board of education an under 
the aims and accomplishments of 


to the end that both the pubhe and 


employees can work more intelli- 


harmoniously together to make the 
‘em of greater service to the children 
land. 
f you will, the size and extent of the 
public school system. It is an insti 
olling more than 130,000 beys and 
d employing about 6,000 persons of 

m more than 4,000 are in the educational 
nartment. There are 157 sehools in the 

n, placed in districts comprising scores of 
are miles of territory. To pay a brief visit 

erv one of these sehools would require at 

ta full week of the visitor's time. 
Working as it does with the minds of tens of 
ands of children, this publie service cor 
ation known as the school system should be 
more or less intimate, with the 
n which these children come. And 
employees there should be a oneness 
a harmony, a morale, an enthu 
the rendering of the hest possible 
to the children. 

<, undoubtedly, was in the mind of the 
| of education when in the spring of 1920 
the division of pubheations, the first 
iment of its kind, we believe, to be set 

\merican publie school system. 
The board was then, and is now, fully aware 
the enormous possibilities for service of the 

ol system, possibilities which, to be realized, 

he understood by teachers and parents. 
If one grasps what our schools are not doing 
ay, he may recognize the achievements pos 
ble in the future. Our Cleveland schools are 
{ giving anything like an adequate edueation 
the majority of boys and girls who enroll as 
pils 
During the first semester of the school year 
1921-22 there were 88,633 pupils in the ele 
crades, 15,468 pupils in the junior 
ch schools and 14,953 pupils in the senior 
gh schools. 

Between the seventh grade of the elementary 
-chool and the last year of high sehool approxi 
mately eighty per cent. of the Cleveland ¢hil- 
«ven Withdraw from school. Two thirds of these 


withdrawals take place before the completion ot 
the second year of high school. The great ma 
jority of them take place when children reach 
the age at which the compulsory education law 
ceases to apply. 

This means that most of the children leaving 
school have obtained only the abilitv to read 
and write simple English and do easy arith 
metic. They have only the tools of edneation 
Of education itself, of some familiarity with 
history, language, civies, shop work, science, 
industrial and home economics, higher mathe 
matics, music, art, of the abilitv to make intel! 
gent judgments and to enjoy their rightful 
heritage of the world’s cultural treasures, the, 
have but little or none. Less than fifteen pe: 


cent. of the children of Cleveland, in short, are 
receiving in the Cleveland schools the training 
to prepare them to enjoy the most wholesome 
pleasures of life, to fit them for intelligent citi 
zenship and give them occupational efficiene 

It is trne that many of these children may 
be without sufficient intellectual capacity to 
enable them to absorb much more education 
than they are getting, but there are others, and 
their number is great, who do have the capacity 
for an education they are not receiving. 

It is clear that in tens of thousands of 
Cleveland homes the parents are not convinced 
of either the economic or the cultural value ot 
edueation. In these homes the parents them 
selves are without edueation. In general they 
“ve men and women of immediate European 
origin. The latest available statistics show that 
the parents of sixty-one per cent. of the chil 
dren in the elementary grades were born in 
Kurope. In the junior high schools sixty per 
cent. of the pupils are children of foreign-born 
parents, in the senior high schools the percent 
age is fifty. 

So many of these foreign-born parents came 
from countries where, as peasants, they had 
seant hope of acquiring even the equivalent ot 
an American grammar sehool education. It bas 
been their experience as well as their inherent 
conviction that education is not for the masses 
Against this conviction the American ideal of 
public edueation for all children of al) the 
people makes headway but slowly. 

It is, therefore, the primary function of the 
division of publieations to work towards making 
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the educational ideals of enlightened citizens 
the ideals of all. While striving to do this, the 
division must contribute what it can toward 
increasing the usefulness of the schools as they 
exist to-day. 

In seeking to attain these aims the division 
publishes fortnightly during the school year a 
magazine called School Topics. This is really 
the “house organ” of the schools. Every teacher 
receives a copy of it and other copies are sent 
to the library and branch libraries, where they 
may be read by the publie. 

Although 700 or 800 citizens of more than 
ordinary interest in edueation receive School 
Topics, it is primarily a teachers’ magazine and 
is professional in nature. The policies of the 
magazine and the material published in it are 
passed upon by an editorial board comprising 
a representative of the board of education, a 
representative of the superintendent, a school 
principal elected by the principals, and four 


representatives of the teaching body nominated 


and elected by the teachers. The director of 
publications is the editor and chairman of the 
editorial board. The board not only suggests 
material for the magazine but serves also to 
safeguard against misuse of the publication. 
Most large city school systems necessarily 
are great machine-like organizations. School 
Topics seeks to eliminate the disadvantages of 
the machine, to emphasize heart as well as head 
and spirit as well as intellect throughout the 
teaching corps. Its aim is to build and main- 
tain a high morale among the teachers, to broad- 
en their professional knowledge and outlook 
and to inspire them to work with parents for 
the welfare of the boys and girls. The teacher, 
more than any other individual, is the ideal mis- 
sionary to carry the gospel of education to the 
tens of thousands of parents who have not the 
American point of view on this matter. 
Besides giving encouragement for this “mis- 
sionary work,” School Topics prints articles 
dealing with outstanding developments in edu- 
cation and educational philosophy. Original 
and significant educational methods and proj- 
ects, as these are developed and carried out in 
various schools of the city, are described in 
School Topics and so made available to the 
entire teaching body. Through School Topics 
the superintendent and other executives can 
bring their ideas to the entire educational body. 


Likewise, 


principals and teachers ma 


themselves through this magazin 


Reviews of significant articles 


journals 


printed oceasionally. And there js 


cooperatic 
the Muse 


and of the edueational 


DOOKS 
mn with other civie institutions, xy, 
um of Art and the Publie Lj 


rar 


whose work is so largely educational. Ay), 


setting f< 


orth the work of these 


and others, inspirational and informative 


nature and furnished by them, are 


published. 
Teacher 


‘s are asked to pass on their copi 


School Topics to interested citizens when ; 


have finis 


1ed reading them. The cost of t¢! 


i ne | 


lication runs about $3,500 a year, exelus 


overhead, 
fashioned 


not greatly in excess of the 
school report, now replaced 


small pamphlet published annually, whiv 


read by n 


obody. One issue of a magazine 


School Topics published for all parents in ¢ 


city woul 


d exhaust the whole budget of 


division of publications, and might not 


effective as the individual work of teachers 


parents. 
Throug 


h School Topics and the persona 


forts of the director of the division, the divis 
of publications is attempting to create in 


system an 
openness, 
ticularly 


atmosphere of frankness, of a! 
in dealing with the publie and 
with the press. There should I 


secrets in the operation and conduet o 


schools. 


As a public institution everything 


schools sl 
The schoc 


10uld be open for public inspec 
ais and their officials and 


should not resent just eriticism and even 


criticism affords no good reason for a polic 


secrecy. 


Some of the newspapers of the 


have been of great service in interpreting 


schools to 
true or 


the public. Occasional garbled, ha 
intentionally mischievous newspap 


stories, while causing just indignation or r 
gret on the part of school employees or offie:s 
offer no sound basis for elosing the door in | 
face of newspaper representatives. 


The di 


vision of publications is trying 


train officials, principals and teachers in 
peration with the press. To a lim 
extent the office of the division in the s¢! 
headquarters building is itself a clearing 


ligent coo 


of news. 


But in its contact with the newspape’s 


») 
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ly avoids any action or attitude 


| 


iwvest “press agenting”’ or cen- 


Jy endeavors to make it as easy and 


t as possible for the papers to get the 


wt the schools. 
t be responsible for what is printed 
ited in the papers. It is intolerable 
emocracy for any public institution to 
ensorship on the news about itself and 
of publications tries to avoid even 
tion of censorship. It constantly en- 
reporters to investigate the original 
all “stories” so that they may see for 
the poor and the indifferent along 
he good work of the schools and the 
I's mployees. 
vets into the papers about the schools 
entirely to the initiative and judgment 
papers. All that may be requested, 
< a question as to the advisability of 
v any particular story, is that the news 
predicate their action on the best 
sts of the children. 
considerable degree the present policy 
the board of education towards the daily 
spapers is a change from the attitude that 
merly prevailed. Some of the older school 
ficials are not yet accustomed to keeping the 
oor open to representatives of the press. The 
| professional educator, in fact, no matter 
minded and frank, does not understand 
wspapers and newspaper persons. His mind 
demic. He expects the newspapers to em 
e technical points of little interest to 
side the edueational profession. The 
sion of publications is trying to make this 
ype of edueator see that the papers must print 
vs which has a real interest for a publie lack- 
g the academie mind. 
“What are the schools doing for the children 
how are they doing it?” This is the ques- 
on the newspapers must answer. The reporter 
hose articles answer this question in a manner 
oth accurate and interesting does much good 
the school, for the publie and for his paper. 
But reporting sehool news accurately and 
interestingly is not easy. The reporter who ac 
omplishes this must understand the academic 
uinded edueators as well as the popular-minded 
raders and must be able to interpret clearly 
‘hat the edueators are about. There is real 


need, in short, for a better and more sympa 
thetic understanding between the professional 
educators and professional news-writers. This 
the division of publications is trying to bring 
about. 

Now and then, just as a bank or store prints 
a folder or booklet devoted to an exposition of 
its serviees, the Cleveland schools, through the 
division of publications, publish booklets which 
discuss interesting phases of the big under- 
taking of edueating young Cleveland. These 
are designed primarily for use within the school 
system, but, like School Topics, are available to 
interested citizens. 

Booklets now in print include: A_ gar- 
ment-making project for sixth grade girls; 
The school use of the Cleveland public library; 
Adenoids and arithmetic—a popular deserip- 
tion of the work of the school medical depart 
ment; Getting out the high school paper; Salary 
schedules —stating qualifications and conditions 
of employment for teachers; Elementary embry 
ology for high school girls; Program of studies 
in the junior high school; Housing Cleveland's 
school children; Some of the things the Cleve 
land schools are doing in art; Professional edu- 
cation of teachers in Cleveland; Ethies of the 
teaching service; Census of nationalities; Sw 
vey of the department of instruction; and 
others. 

The booklets have about the same circulation 
as School Topics and like School Topics they 
often suggest to the daily newspapers stories 
that work up into very readable press “fea 
tures”. 

Another specific part of the work of the divi 
sion representing a pioneer endeavor in the edu 
cational field and involved in the Cleveland cam- 
paign to bring to many more children and par 
ents the value of a high school education was 
deseribed in ScHoot anp Society of November 
11, 1922. 

Not an inconsiderable portion of the direetor’s 
time is given over to the compiling, editing and 
publishing of courses of study, the school diree 
tory, reports, ete. This does not represent new 
work in the conduct of the schools. It is unin 
teresting but highly necessary routine, taken 
over by the division shortly after its creation to 
facilitate and standardize publications which 
hitherto had been published, more or less hap 
hazardly, by various departments. The change 
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has resulted in. economies of time and money. 
Such publications vary in number in different 
years. Thus far they have resulted in the ex- 


penditure of a third or more of the budget of 
the division. 

In addition to foregoing duties, the director 
of publications has general supervision of the 
students’ newspapers published in a number of 
the city’s high schools. Two years ago he or 
ganized the “Hi-Press Club,” 


ot which comprises the reporters, editors, busi 


the membership 


ness managers and faculty advisers of the dif 
The club 


fortnightly to discuss practical phases of edit- 


ferent high sehool papers. meets 


ing and publishing. Frequently it is addressed 
by a local newspaper man, a printer or an ad- 
vertising writer. During the course of a school 
year the members thus receive much helpful in- 
All of the city’s dailies 
now award prizes annually for excellence in 


formation and counsel. 
high school papers. Recently an organization 
of teachers interested in journalism has been 
formed. 

The personnel of the division comprises a di- 
rector, an assistant to the director and a sten- 
ographer. During part of the school vear a 
student assistant is employed on a part-time 
basis. Since its establishment the division has 
operated on a budget of approximately $20,000 
$10,000 of this 


sum represents new expenditure, the money for 


a vear. Probably less than 
the routine publications having been accounted 
for in the past on the budgets of other depart- 
ments. 

In June, 1921, the division adopted the policy 
making a normal charge for its publications 
ordered by persons residing outside of Cleve- 
land to help pay the cost of printing and mail- 
ing such copies. No charge is made for School 
Topics. There is a limited free distribution of 
all the division’s publications, chiefly among the 
educational journals of the country. 

Since the Cleveland board of education es- 
tablished the division in the spring of 1920, 
school boards and educational officials in other 
cities have watched the experiment carefully. 
A number of school systems, within the past 
year or two, have started the publication of 
school magazines, some of which are similar to 
School Topics in character and style. 

The writer can not say what efforts, if any, 
the educational authorities in these cities are 
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[Vo 


making to bring greater cooperation 
the daily press and the publie schools 

The writer believes that the division of 
lieations of the Cleveland schools is 


SU Ores 


ized and conducted as to avoid the gray; dane 
confronting information departments conneotp 
with public or political institutions. This ds 
ger consists in the likelihood that the depay 
ment’s publications and service may be Seo 
ored” to the private advantage of the admin 
tration in power or to the individual advantas 
of certain officials. 

The director’s position of not being respo 
sible for what appears in the daily press aly 
the schools is one safeguard against misuse 
this is 
board’s “open door” policy for the public ar 


the department. Coupled with 


representatives of the press. In the conduet 
School Topics, the editorial board, with pop 
larly elected class-room teachers comprising « 
majority, is substantial insurance against an 
intentional and continued misuse of the pap 
Ciype R. Miter 
PUBLICATIONS, 
SCHOOLS 


DIRECTOR OF 
CLEVELAND PUBLIC 


DISCUSSION 
FRATERNITIES AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
WORK 
THE fraternities of American universities ar 
The indictme 
has not been formally drawn perhaps, but it ha- 


colleges are under indictment. 


taken shape in the minds of thoughtful ed 
tors, and that it will be put forth formally is a) 
solutely certain, unless the fraternities forests 
such action by developing definite and clear~ 
programs which will obviate the necessity o! 
bringing them to trial. . 

The indictment in general terms, as it stands 
to-day in the minds of many, is this: 

The American college fraternity has 
or is at at least rapidly becoming an obstructio 
in the higher educational machinery of the cou 
try. It is slowing up the processes of effective 
education beeause it diverts the young student's 
the freshmen’s, attention from the purposes ¢ 
which he enters college. It destroys the eff 
of that initial impetus which should set the 
ly matriculated student pretty definitely in ™s 
course and give him a satisfactory moment 
toward a proper educational goal. This ms 
attention and slowing-up of d 


become 


¢ 
‘ 
er 


direction of 
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the full realization of those ends toward 
the college and university are supposed to 


tudy of the results of fraternity life and 
ties bear out, in the main, this charge. 
may be said in defense of fraternities 
ororities, but the foregoing indictment is 
ipon facts, and the benefits derived by 
means offset the detrimental effects. 
- being the ease, there is only one thing 
he fraternities to do, and that is to give 
e consideration, with the advice of educa- 
; and alumni, to the working out of definite, 
clear-cut programs for cooperation with the ad- 
yistration of the institutions in which they 
established. They must do constructive 
thinking and, on the basis of such thinking, 
must do eonstructive work. They must 
become the allies of education and cease to be 
ystructionists. They must become forces for 
education, not forges against education, and 


y must have a program of work along that 


To achieve such an end they must, first of 
ll, declare—and declare so clearly that no stu- 
dent entering their cireles miay misunderstand- 
that the primary purpose of entering a college 

iniversity is the thoughtful development of 
one’s powers for useful living and the higher 
satisfactions of life; that the purposes of en- 
tering college are serious and needful of careful 

Once the fraternities have aceepted and 
sdopted such a policy, the matter of fraternity 

will undergo a desirable The 
valry, which now exists among fraternities, to 
budd the most costly fraternity houses in imi 
‘ation of city elubs such as are frequented by 
wealthy men—or make-believe wealthy men, 
will lose its foree. This having come 
about, there will be among fraternities less need 
ot seeking as members students from the fami- 
lies of the rieh, solely because they can con- 
tribute lavishly to the maintenance of costly 
establishments. When that time comes, with its 
uew policy, fraternities will have a better per- 
sonnel and will cease to be such retarders of 
educational effort, not only among their own 
members, but in the entire student body of our 
iustitutions. 

{t the fraternities do not voluntarily adopt 

“uch a policy, there is no predicting what 


change. 


olten 
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course will be adopted by educational institu 
tions. Something like this, however, is likely 
to come about: College and university admin 
istrations will adopt a rule requiring fraterni- 
ties to maintain a definite standard of scholar- 
The fraternity that fails to do this will 
Whether 


such a rule can be made effective or not, a fra- 


ship. 
be required to surrender its charter. 


ternity which has been “posted” as failing to 
come up to proper scholarly standards will cer 
tainly not rank high among thoughtful students, 
and will have difficulty in maintaining a place 
in the life of an institution. Moreover, a chap- 
ter which fails to maintain itself in good stand- 
ing in the eyes of an institution will surely 
come in for serious review on the part of the 
officers of the general fraternity. 

Fraternities are certainly under suspicion 
and, in order not to be condemned as detri 
ments to education and disturbers of the peace 
in the educational commonwealth, they must do 
some constructive thinking and do it quickly. 

W. P. Kirkwoop 

UNIVERSiTY OF MINNESOTA 


QUOTATIONS 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS FOR MENTALLY AND 
PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


board of education has issued a cir 
cular on the arrangements of the “special 
schools” for defective children. The 
desires that all those children who need special 
educational methods should have this advan 
tage, but that it should be provided at the 
least possible cost. To that end it has decided 
to adopt a less costly standard of staffing. At 
schools must pos 


THE 


board 


present teachers for these 
sess certain specific qualifications. It is 
proposed “to recognize as a teacher a person 
who does not possess those qualifications, pro 
vided that they are satisfied by inspection 
that he or she is competent to do the work, 


now 


and that the staff of the school as a whole is 
adequate and suitable.” Further, the teach 
ers are to work harder. The numbers of the 
children in each type of school are to be in- 
creased; in the schools for the blind from 15 
to 20; in the schools for partly blind from 
20 to 25; in some schools for the deaf from 
10 to 15; in those for mentally defectives 
from 20 to 25 in the junior classes; in those 
known as open-air schools from 25 to 40; and 
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in the schools for cripples from 20 and 25 to 
30. The question arises: Will the teachers be 
able to cope with this work? 
These “classes” are not any real 
sense of the word; the children in them are 
not fairly homogeneous groups of similar age 
and capacity who can be taught as a whole. 
The variety of age and disability makes in- 
dividual teaching the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, and it would seem that the additions 
of, roughly, 25 per cent. to the numbers each 
teacher has to teach will make the task so 
difficult that it will fail to be done. The pro- 
posed economy may in the end prove a serious 
The difficulty 


will be inereased if untrained teachers are ae- 


increase of 
classes in 


waste of money and energy. 


cepted as is provided in the cireular; and it 
may be noted that no given 


therein of what the board eonsiders fitness for 


indieation is 


this diffieult work in the absence of any recog- 
nized qualification. Will the board interview 
each candidate for a teachership, from what- 
ever part of the rountry he or she may hail? 
A further cireular letter issued by the board 
the 
local edueation authority for the education of 


of edueation deals with payments by a 
children who are blind, deaf or otherwise. de- 
another 
Hitherto 
the board has required that each such arrange- 
ment should be submitted to it ap- 
proval, together with a statement of the pay- 
ments to be Now it 
means of reducing clerical and administrative 
work, that the local authority should only be 
required to submit for approval a single ap- 


fective, in a sehool maintained by 


authority or voluntary managers. 
for its 


made. proposes, as a 


pheation in general terms for the payment 
by the authority to any and every special 
school duly certified under the Act of 1921 
to which the authority may wish to send ehil- 
dren at fees that are current and approved.— 
The British Medical Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


MEASURING THE ACHIEVEMENT AND 
ABILITY OF FILIPINOS 


I, INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Tests and measurements in America have 
been of practical value to the publie school 


administrator as: (1) a proper basis for pupils’ 
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classification and promotion ; 

to diagnose the amount of retardat 
elimination and a remedy for its solution: (2 
standard by which to judge the efficacy of te; 
ing methods and the arrangement of the p- 
gram of studies; (4) a general aid fo) 
tional and educational guidance; and (5 
powerful agency in bringing about 
school achievements, better supervision, 
lishment of research bureaus, bett: 
teachers, and an economically but effi 
organized schoo] system. 

Since the American occupation of PI 
ippines and the subsequent transplanting ot 
American public school system, Philippine , 
cational thought and practice has followed ¢ 
Ame 


leaders and adminis 


eourse of educational 
While 


tors have tried to borrow as much as poss 


progress in 
insular school 
from American edueational theories and 
cedures, while such innovations as the soci: 
recitation, supervised study, and the pi 
method have found their respective places 
the Philippine school room, very little has be 
done so far in the field of educational meas 
ment. What tests have already been give 
what recent studies have been made on t! 


ject will be reviewed here in brief. 


II. EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


(a) Spelling!: 
The words for the spelling test, w! 
November, 1915, 


given in were 


Ayres’ Measuring Seale for Ability in Spelling 


Twenty words each were taken from the H, L, 
P and T lists. The words in the lists are all 
found among the 1000 words most common) 
used in writing, and the words in each list ar 
of equal difficulty. More than 70,000 different 
pupils attempted to spell the words given in th 
word and tests, and 
89,000 pupils tried one of the lists of twen' 
words in each test, making in all over 3,500.00" 
attempts. 

The scores in the forty divisions giving ‘ 


sentence approximate 


tests were compiled, and tables and gra 
The space here does not allow the 
clusion of either tables or graphs. Onl) 
findings will be given. These tables and grap! 


made. 


1 Cireular No. 27, Series 1916, Bureau of ! 


tion, Manila. 
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hat (1) the flattening of the curves is (4) In both speed and accuracy the girls’ 


ener in the Philippine Islands than in scores are lower than those of the boys. The 


ted States; (2) the median scores for the only exceptions are in accuracy in addition 


opines, except for the T list in the three (grade \V), in subtraction (first year), and in 
ate grades (V, VI, and VII), are be division (grade IV). In addition boys com 
» Avres’ standards derived from giving plete on the average 1.3 more examples, and 
84 school systems; (3) the girls are, get 1.2 more right answers. Stated differently, 
t every case, superior in spelling ability they obtain 22 per cent. more complete answers 
bows, their scores exceeding those of the and 33 per cent. more ri answers. They are 
per cent. in list H, 3.3 per cent. in 6 per eent. more accurate. In the other opera 
per cent. in list P, and 5 per cent. in tions they excel in about the same ratio. While 
$) except in a very few cases, the sen the boys are expected to do better, it was a sw 
medians are somewhat lower, which prise to have them prove so much superior to 
that, as a rule, pupils spell better the girls. 
r attention is concentrated upon the (5) In all exeept one school division, there 
of a single word than when no par was at least either one boy or one girl in grade 
aphasis is placed upon the word to he IV who failed to solve accurately one example 
u (5) without question, there is a in addition. In three divisions the highest score 
versitv in spelling ability among the made by any boy did not exceed 5, which was 
livisions in the Philippine Islands. also the maximum for girls in eleven divisions 
\rithmetic Test*: In the greater number of divisions the highest 
, after the spelling test had been given, score made was between 6 and 10. This was 
the fundamental operations were ail the case for boys in 28 divisions and for girls 
red to about 23,000 pupils, ranging from in 24. There were pupils in a few divisions 
[\ to first vear high. A comparison of who did considerably better. 
es trom the tables and graphs compiled (6) There was a very wide range of ability in 
every grade. The range of ability among th: 
(merican children are considerably more girls was not so great as among the boys. In 
performing the fundamental operations 15 out of 20 possibilities, the maximum scor 
etic. Their superiority in this respect made by a girl fell in the group of 6-10 o 


n addition and division than in multi- below, while in only five cases did the boys’ max 


tion and subtraction. At only one point imum score come in this group or a lower one 
V in subtraction) do Philippine pupils Very few girls made scores of over 20 
ically eque he 2 Tle Ups “ec. 
illy equal the American pupils in speed 1. MENTAL ABILITY TESTs 
\meriean pupils also obtain more right on 
(a) Otis Advanced Test*: 
rs in division, but in the other fundamen 


919 one gr ) ee ee 
operations the scores are about equal on the In 1919 one S°SeP of | hilippine teachers wa 


le. In addition Philippine pupils get more ®'**" the Otis advanced test at the annual city 


; , st ‘Tr ins . - Ss or Cé ‘ 
answers in the seventh grade and the First unmer institute in Baguio, the summer capital 


High School, while in subtraction the ° the Philippines, and another group at the 


co : > me : o a ged 
riean pupils in these grades obtain more ountry (or provincial) institutes in four prov 


answers. In multiplication the differences inces—Batangas, Laguna, Rizal and Tayabas 

e scores are small The city group comprised 166 men and 59 
s ™ al . a . . 

}) In aceuracy Philippine pupils’ scores are “O™MC" the provincial group 1000 men and 

: . ° . 759 . 

siderably better, being higher for each grade ‘?= Women. 


wh operation except for Grade VII in sub The data from these two groups show: (1) 


on. Evidently Philippine teachers place that the Baguio or city group, being a highly 
re emphasis upon accuracy and are not so selected group, scores much higher than the 


, re ris ry . » hs . - a feet. 
ed in giving speed drills. provincial group; (2) that educat’on affects to 
r No. 55, Series 1917, Bureau of Edu + Philippine Journal of Educat 


Manila. 3, September, 1920, pp. 54-64. 
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scores made as shown by the 
tables on But it is 


ery possible that those who could not go on 


ome extent the 
educational attainments. 


vith their studies would not have succeeded 
even if they did continue; (3) that education 
makes less difference than native endowment in 
the seores obtained, for seores show that first 
vear high school and normal school men in the 
provineial group seored 73.5, while the same 
croup among the Baguio teachers scored 112.1; 
(4) that the large gap—15 points—be- 


interme- 


and 


tween the score of teachers who are 
diate (grade VII) graduates (70.5) and those 
who are second year high school students (85.6) 
throws some light on the enormous mortality in 
the first vear high school class of the Philip 
pines. 

(b) Army Alpha Test: 


Twels e 


Ohio State University were given the Army Al 


Phil ppine students attending the 
pha intelligence examination in the school vear 
1920-1921. 


more homogeneous group than this, the army 


The study shows that (1) even in a 


intelligence examination gives a wide range of 
variation in the seores; (2) those higher in 
college attainment are not necessarily higher in 
intelligence rating, for one freshman scored 122, 
one of the two highest, much above four sopho- 
mores, and one junior; (3) the language ele- 
ment fails to play a significant part in the 
scores, for number series completion (requiring 
the least amount of English) went down to 5.4 
made to total 
and (4) 
therefore, native endowment is the principal 


knowledge of 


per cent. (per cent. of scores 


possible score), below all the rest; 


factor, and not schooling or 
English. 

(e) Ohio State University Test®: 

Nineteen other Philippine students at the 
Ohio State University were given this test about 
the same time- This study merely supports the 
conelusions drawn from the Army Alpha re- 
sults, the same procedure being followed. 

(d) Haggerty Delta 2 Test®: 


iM. i. ‘*‘The role of standardized 


tests in Philippine publie school administration 
Master’s Thesis), 1921, part II chapter V, pp. 


Carreon: 
’, 


Tbid., pp. 62-63. 
6Ibid., pp. 60-62, 
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XVII, Ne 4% 


About the middle of the winte quarter (1929. 
1921), twenty-two Philippine students residing 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, -Minnesota, were 
given the Haggerty Intelligence Examination, 
Delta 2. From this study we find that: (1) the 
Delta 2 examination 


discriminative 


intelligence retains ite 


capacity by dividing the 


of 22 students into mental abilities of a wide 
range; (2) those who generally find some way 
of continuing their studies seore much higher 
(medians 125 and 100) than those out of sehool 


(median 80)—all of these students being either 


entirely or partly self-supporting; (3) E 

as a language practically foreign to these sty. 
dents plays but an insignificant part in dividing 
the groups; and (4) mental ability, therefore, 
is the most important faetor in differs ntlating 
these students from one another. 


lV. CONCLUDING STATEMENT 
Tests 


form, when applied to the Philippines, are 


and measurements in their present 
serving a double purpose: first, they are of 
immediate aid to the school administrator in the 
solution of problems common to both American 
and Philippine publie edueation; and second, 
they are opening up a new and rich field of 
educational research with a view to finally 
adapting them to Philippine needs and condi- 
tions. Changes, if ever made, are only few and 
slight, but in order to substantiate or verify 
the conclusions drawn from some of the fore- 
going studies, in order to discover the exact na- 
ture of this modification, and in order to work 
out scientifically reliable and valid substitutes 
of the same difficulty to the Philippine child 
as the original items are to the American, a 
more extensive and intensive study is required. 
For the purpose of carrying the investigation 
farther, the writer has been fortunate in secur- 
ing the permission and cooperation of the Bu- 
reau of Education in Manila, and the Philippine 
Edueational Ageney in Washington in admin 
istering tests, both achievement and intelligence, 
to all grades of the Philippine public school. 
The results of this study will no doubt throw 
mueh additional light on the réle of tests and 
measurements in Philippine educational prob- 
lems. 

CARREON 


MaNveL L. 
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